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SOME NOTES ON ARABIAN AND PERSIAN 
FOLKLORE. 


BY PROF, R. A. NICHOLSON, Cambridge. 
(Read at Meeting, 20th May, 1931.) 


I THINK I ought to explain the point of view from which 
these notes have been put together. One who has spent the 
greater part of his life in reading Oriental literature will 
inevitably find himself in constant touch with all sorts of 
folklore, and can hardly fail to acquire some knowledge of 
the subject even though his main interests lie in quite other 
directions. That is my only excuse for being here to-night. 
I have brought a few specimens picked up now and again 
in the course of wanderings over a vast and largely un- 
explored territory. It is not my business to label, pigeon- 
hole, and catalogue them scientifically, but I hope some of 
them may prove interesting to experts in the subject, the 
more so because they are mostly drawn from sources in- 
accessible to the ordinary student, and in part from un- 
published manuscripts. 

The oldest Arabian folklore, to which there are many 
references in pre-Islamic poems and proverbs, has a char- 
acter of its own. Like their modern descendants, the 
Bedouins of the sixth century were a shrewd and sceptical 
race, and notwithstanding their belief in the Jinn the 
supernatural played but a small part in their lives. They 
knew the fauna of the desert, especially the camel, far too 
well to cherish such. illusions about them as we find in 
Muslim books of natural history.. The curious belief men- 
tioned in several old Arabian poems that the speed of a 
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camel is accelerated by a tom-cat running by its side and 
springing at it has been explained on the supposition that 
the cat is one of the demonic animals whose forms were 
thought to be assumed by the Jinn; but Sir Charles Lyall 
quotes a verse in which the cat is accompanied by fowls 
and pigs, and this seems to indicate, as he says, ‘‘an 
observed antipathy between the camel, a beast of the desert, 
and the animals of the settled country.” ! As for the dog, 
a pre-Islamic parallel to the superstition embodied in the 
name of the scrofulous disease which was formerly called 
“ king’s evil” appears in the notion that hydrophobia 
caused by dog-bite could be cured by drinking the blood of 
a man of royal descent.? 

Robertson Smith,—to whom I owe my first lessons in 
Arabic at Cambridge and much else besides,—Wellhausen, 
and others have dealt so fully with this branch of the 
subject that I need only call your attention to a rather 
striking literary parallel. The South Arabian Saga, com- 
prising the legends of the ancient kings of Yemen or 
Arabia Felix, which were first put into writing in the early 
Muslim period, has preserved many elements of folklore. 
Among these is the meeting of As‘ad Kamil, a village lad 
cast off by his kindred, with three witches, who are depicted 
as haunting a wild hill, riding on hyenas, and daring the 
hero to drink the magic potion which they have brewed. 
He accepts the challenge, and mounts one of their hyenas, 
whereupon they prophesy that he will become king of 
Yemen.? This must recall to every reader of Shakespeare 
the wellknown scene in Macbeth; but what makes the 
coincidence remarkable is the fact that in the same legend 
we find a complete parallel to another scene near the end 
of the play, when, as you will remember, the watchman 

1 Mufaddaltyat, vol. ii, p. 107. 2 Ibid., p. 127. 

3 Von Kremer, Die südarabische Sage, p. 78 foll. An English verse- 


translation of the Arabic poem is given in my Literary Hist. of the Arabs, 
PP. 19 et seg. 
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comes to announce to Macbeth that Birnam wood is moving 
towards Dunsinane. The Arabian story runs as follows :— 


Hassan, the son of As‘ad Kamil, led an expedition against 
the tribe of Jadis. Among the women of Jadis there was one, 
known as Zarka, 1.e. Blue-eyes, who had such piercing sight that 
she was able to descry an army thirty miles away. Hassan 
therefore bade his horsemen hold in front of them leafy boughs, 
—the phrase used by Shakespeare is ‘‘ leavy screens,’’—which 
they tore down from the trees. They advanced, thus hidden, 
and towards evening, when they had come within a day’s 
journey, Zarka said to her people,—‘‘I see trees marching.” 
No one believed her until it was too late. Next morning Hassan 
fell upon them, and put the whole tribe to the sword. 


The immense variety of Muslim folklore renders selection 
difficult. I will begin with a short passage from a book of 
anecdotes written about three hundred years ago, in which 
the author, a physician who lived a few miles from Cairo, 
enumerates some vulgar superstitions. He describes them 
as “ baseless,” though at least one of them enjoys a 
European reputation. 


‘“ Never look in a mirror by night; if a married woman do 
so, her husband is sure to take a second wife.—It bodes death 
when a man stitches his clothes while he is wearing them.— 
It is unlucky to spill salt—The guest whose room is swept 
immediately on his departure will never return.—When the fire 
sparks, it is a sign that the guest will make a long stay.—Before 
giving his handkerchief to a friend to wipe his face with, its 
owner should spit on it in order to avert misfortune.—One must 
take care to burn the head of the broom that has been used for 
sweeping a room at night.” 5 


A great deal has been written by Muslims on the subject 
of precious stones. Works of this class have a special title, 
—tansik-ndma,—and usually contain, in addition to 
scientific and technical information of considerable impor- 


*Caussin de Perceval, Essai sur l’histoire des Arabes, vol. i, p. 100. 
* Qalyŭbi, The Book of Anecdotes, ed. by W. N. Lees, p. 186. 
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tance, many popular beliefs and stories connected with the 
various gems. Let us dip for a moment into a Persian 
treatise, of which I have at my disposal a manuscript trans- 
lation in English by the late Sir Albert Houtum-Schindler. 

The place of honour belongs, of course, to the pearl, and 
our author tells the pretty story of its origin,—a favourite 
theme for poets,—how the oysters rise to the surface of the 
sea in the month Nisan (April) and open their mouths to 
receive the raindrops, which gradually solidify under the 
influence of the sun’s heat and become pearls. The finest 
pearls have always been found in the Persian Gulf. They 
are called “ orphan,” i.e. unique, and concerning one of 
them he has the following tale :— 


A poor fatherless girl lived with her mother in the island of 
Bahrain, and all she possessed was a cat. It so happened that 
the island was then overrun by mice. The inhabitants were in 
despair, and did not know what to do. They decided to buy the 
cat, which was an excellent mouser and the only one in the island. 
The girl, however, was quite aware of the exceptional value of 
her cat, and refused all offers, until at last the people agreed to. 
give her the proceeds of a day’s pearl-fishing during the next 
season. After they had sworn by the Prophet to keep their 
promise, the girl gave up her cat. On the appointed day a 
pearl the like of which had never before been seen, was brought 
up from the bottom of the sea, and the divers resolved to keep 
it for themselves and give the girl another. But in the mean- 
time the Prophet had appeared to the girl in a dream, and shown 
her the pearl, so, when the divers offered her an inferior pearl, 
she told them that she would accept nothing but the orphan 
pearl, which was hers by right. She also reminded them of their 
solemn oath, and finally they gave up the pearl to her. It 
remained in her possession until a rich and honest merchant of 
Katif, who had heard of it, came to Bahrain and agreed to sell 
it for her to a king whose agent he was. By this time the King 
of Egypt had also heard of the wonderful pearl, and despatched 
an agent to Bahrain in quest of it. The merchant, who held 
full powers from the girl to sell the pearl at any price he thought 
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proper, thereupon went to Cairo. The pearl was shown to the 
King, who at once determined to buy it, and a commission of 
jewellers and connoisseurs of gems was appointed to appraise it. 
But the specialists could not fix a price; the pearl was declared 
to be beyond all valuation, and, when the King offered half his 
possessions for it, he was informed that the whole of them 
would not suffice. Almost distracted by the knowledge that 
the pearl was beyond his means, the King fell asleep. When 
he awoke, his countenance was overspread with joy; the 
Prophet had appeared to him in a dream, and had shown him 
how to gain the object of his heart’s desire. “ Take the girl’ to 
wife,” said the Prophet, ‘‘ and then, instead of one pearl, thou 
wilt have two.” The girl’s consent was easily obtained, and 
four months later she made her triumphal entry into Cairo and 
espoused the King. In the course of time- this “ orphan pearl ” 
became one of the chief treasures of the Caliphs, and- when 
Baghdad was captured by the Mongols the keeper of the regalia, 
not wishing it to fall into the hands of the infidels, threw it into 
the Tigris. It was never recovered. 

‘Emerald carried on the person is said to keep away bad 
dreams, strengthen the heart, and prevent epilepsy. Not 
only i is it an antidote against poison, but in Persian poetry 
there are frequent allusions to its power of blinding snakes 
or causing their eyes to drop out. The author of the work 
from which I am quoting gives an account of an experiment 
made by himself. He fixed an emerald to the point of an 
arrow with some wax, and moved it towards the eyes of a 
viper which he had: placed in a large bowl. At first the 
viper darted away, but finally, when the emerald was in 
close proximity to its eyes, he heard a crack such as is pro- 
duced by killing a louse on one’s nail, and he then saw that 
both eyes of the viper had come out of its head and that 
it was stupidly crawling about without knowing whither 
to go. Albertus Magnus relates a similar fable concerning 
a toad, but in this case there was superior virtue in the 
toad, and it was the emerald-that cracked. 


Turquoise brings luck and victory, its name, pirdiza, being 
Zz 
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derived from pirdz, which in Persian means “ victorious.” 
Anyone may assure himself of a happy day by looking at 
a turquoise the first thing in the morning, and if he does 
the same at the first sight of the new moon he will be 
happy till the end of the month. The colour of turquoises 
is improved by contact with tallow and raw meat, and for 
this reason turquoise rings are lent to butchers to wear in 
order that the colour and lustre of the gem may be enhanced. 

The enormous stock of Muslim folktales has been 
gathered, either by oral or literary tradition, from the most 
diverse sources in Asia, Africa, and Europe. Very many 
come from India; some, originally Magyar or Russian, 
have travelled by way of Turkey into all parts of the 
Mohammedan East. The majority cannot be tracked to a 
definite source, but we can classify them and distinguish 
typical groups, each illustrating a particular motif. For 
example, there is the type which Arabs and Persians often 
associate with Juha or Jūhī,ê and the Turks with Nas- 
ru’ddin Khoja, a legendary fool and jester like our Joe 
Miller. One day, it is related, he was seen digging furiously 
in the desert. On being asked what he was doing, he 
replied that he had buried some money. ‘‘ But how did 
you mark the spot?” ‘ Oh,” said he, “ at the time when 
I buried the coins there was a cloud in the sky, and I 
observed that its shadow fell directly over me.”7 On 
another occasion, having found a corpse in the lobby of his 
house, he went and threw it into a well. His father secretly 
took it out, buried it, and put a dead ram in the well 
instead. Meanwhile the relatives of the murdered man 
raised a hue and cry, and when Juhi told them of his dis- 
covery and how he had disposed of the corpse, they carried 
him off to the well and let him down by a rope. As soon 
as he saw the ram, he shouted to them,—‘ Had your friend 

* See A. Christensen, “ Jūhī in the Persian Literature,” in A volume 
of Oriental Studies presented to E. G. Browne, p. 129. 

7 Qalyabi, p. 80. 
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horns? ” 8 Then there is the story of the king who was 
very anxious that his son should become proficient in 
geomancy. One day he resolved to see for himself how far 
the youth had progressed. Concealing a ring in his palm, 
he said to him,—‘t Now, my son, what is this that I have 
in my hand? ” The prince replied, —“‘ It is round and 
mineral and it has a hole in the middle.” ‘‘ Very good,” 
said his father; “now guess what it is.” The prince 
remained for a long time in silent meditation. Then he 
said,—‘ It must be a millstone.” ° 

Other motifs, more or less common, are exemplified in the 
following anecdotes :— 


A deaf man went to visit a sick neighbour. ‘‘ How are you? ” 
he asked. “Iam dying.” ‘‘Thank God,” exclaimed the deaf 
man, “and who is your doctor?” “The Angel of Death; get 


out !” he replied, his voice trembling with rage. ‘‘ A most 
excellent practitioner,” said the deaf man; “he always brings 
luck with him. What medicine have you taken?” ‘ Poison,” 


cried the patient, who was now almost beside himself. ‘‘ May 
it do you good ! ” said the deaf man cheerfully as he took his 
leave.2° 


In Islam the classical instance of the maxim that in the 
last resort nature and instinct are all-powerful is furnished 
by the well-known Arabic lines, which Sa‘di quotes near 
the beginning of the Gulistan,— 


“ Thou hast been nourished with our milk and hast grown 
up amongst us : 
Who informed thee that thou art the son of a wolf? 
When the nature is an evil nature, 
The lessons of the teacher are of no avail.” 14 


8 Damiri, tr. by Jayakar, vol. i, p. 757. 
® Jalalu’ddin Rami, Fihi mā fihi, A similar story is told of Juha. 
Cf. Christensen, Contes persans en langue populaire, p. 72. 


10 Op. cit., p. 88, Mathnawi, English translation by the present 
writer, Book I, p. 185. 


11 Gulistan, Book I, Story 4. 
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These verses are explained by the story of an old Bedouin 
woman who caught a young wolf-cub, made a pet of it, and 
thought she had tamed it, till one morning she found her 
ewe-lamb torn to pieces. The following tale gives a comic 
variation on the same theme :— 


A certain king was discussing with his vizier the question 
whether natural instincts could be eradicated, and the vizier 
maintained that nature, being the original, is stronger than 
education, which is derivative. The king denied this, and in 
order to prove his point he gave a wine-party, at which a troupe 
of performing cats was introduced. They had been so perfectly 
trained that they stood up and formed a circle round the king, 
while each one held in its paws a lighted candle. The king 
turned to the vizier and said,—‘‘ You see, you were wrong.” 
“ Will your Majesty command the same performance to- 
morrow night? ” asked the vizier. The king agreed. When 
the cats appeared for the second time and were exhibiting their 
marvellous docility as before, the vizier suddenly released a 
mouse which he had tied by the leg and secreted under his sleeve. 
At once the cats, forgetting all they had learnt, dropped the 
candles and rushed after the mouse, and there was much ado to 
prevent the outbreak of a big conflagration.!® 


The famous poem known as the Mathnawi, composed in 
the thirteenth century by the great Persian mystic, 
Jalalu’ddin Rimi, abounds in folktales which the author 
uses to illustrate his moral and religious teaching. For 
example, in support of his doctrine that there is no analogy 
between the actions of the prophets and saints and those 
of their critics, and that we ought not to judge holy men 
by the same standard as we apply to ourselves, he tells the 
story of the greengrocer and the parrot :— 

A greengrocer had a parrot which amused him with its 
prattle and watched his shop when he went out. One day, in 
his absence, it took fright, and flying away in a hurry upset 
some bottles of oil. When its owner saw what had happened, 


12 Nafhat al-Yaman (Calcutta, 1811), p. 174. 
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he was so annoyed that he struck the parrot a blow on the head 
that caused all the feathers to drop off, and so stunned it that 
for several days it was unable to utter a word. The greengrocer, 
smitten with remorse, employed every kind of trick to induce 
it to speak, but without avail, till at last a bald-headed dervish 
passed by the shop, whereupon the bird screeched at him and 
cried out,—‘‘ Hey, bald-pate; whose bottles of oil did you 
spill ? ’’—an inference which made all the bystanders laugh.18 

The next story in the Mathnawi turns on what is known 
as the Zopyrus motif, which carries us back to the palmy 
days of the ancient Persian Empire in the sixth century 
before Christ, though the story itself may have been 
suggested by events that took place in early Christian 
times. In outline it is this :— 


A certain Jewish king, wishing to exterminate the Christians, 
is persuaded by his vizier to try the following stratagem. He 
cuts off the ears, hands, and nose of the vizier and drives him 
into exile. The vizier takes refuge with the Christians, and wins 
their confidence by pretending that he has been barbarously 
mutilated on account of his devotion to their faith. He sets to 
work and gradually acquires so great an influence over the 
Christians that he comes to be venerated by them as the vicar 
of Christ. He then summons, one by one, the leaders of the 
twelve tribes into which the community is divided, and to each 
one he hands a scroll appointing the recipient his successor and 
setting forth what he declares to be the true doctrine of Jesus. 
These scrolls, however, are contradictory, each containing a 
different doctrine on points of cardinal importance. As soon 
as he has completed his preparations, he kills himself, knowing 
that his death will give the signal for fierce conflicts and irre- 
mediable dissensions amongst his followers.14 

The late Professor Browne has pointed out that in a 
more ancient version of this story the fanatical Jewish 
vizier is identified with no less a personage than St. Paul, 
and he suggests that it indicates the antipathy of Islam to 


13 Mathnawi, transl., Book I, p. 17. 14 Mathnawt, Book I, p. 21. 
P. 17 P 
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the Pauline influence on Christian doctrine. In my 
opinion it has its source in a much older antipathy than 
that. The history of the early Church reveals the existence 
of two rival parties based on the teaching of St. Paul and 
St. Peter respectively, and the author of the recently dis- 
covered “ Apocalypse of Peter ’’ accuses Paul of tampering 
with the text of the books which contained the profession 
of faith of each of the twelve Apostles.1® It seems evident 
that the story in the Mathnawi reflects the view of some 
early Christian theologians by whom Paul was regarded 
with suspicion. The use made of the Zopyrus motif stamps 
it as a genuine folktale. 

I should have liked to say a few words on one of the most 
characteristic aspects of my subject,—the attitude of 
Muslims to the supernatural ; but there is no time to discuss 
it now. We have to envisage a world in which our so- 
called laws of nature are not recognised at all, a world 
where manifestations of the occult such as magic, diablerie, 
miracles, ghosts, and so on are phenomena of everyday 
experience and excite no feeling of incredulity. Belief in 
the Jinn is almost universal. Pagan Arabia regarded the 
poet as a wizard possessed by the Jinn, and the Bedouins 
still ascribe to the agency of these mysterious spirits the 
drumming sound which is heard at might in the desert and 
is said to be caused by wind-swept eddies of sand on the 
surface of the wilderness. Mohammed, as you know, made 
the reality of the Jinn an article of faith. The Qur'an 
describes him as preaching Islam both to mankind and the 
Jinn; hence many of the latter belong to the Muslim 
community. Others, again, are evil spirits, the brood of 
Satan. There is supposed to be an intimate connection 
between the Jinn and humankind. Traditionists cite the 
authority of the Prophet for the statement that every 


15 Tslamica, vol. ii, fasc. 1. p. 129. 


16 A. Mingana in Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, Manchester, 
vol. xv, No. 1, p. 181. 
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Muslim, at his birth and during his life, is attended by a 
Jinni or familiar spirit. Though normally invisible, the 
Jinn can assume any shape they please; they are often 
seen in the form of animals, especially snakes. The term 
‘ifrit (malignant Jinni) is sometimes applied to the ghost of 
a murdered man. Here I may mention a parallel with 
Irish folklore which I owe to my friend, Prof. Duncan 
Macdonald. “So long as a spiritual being is looked at 
fixedly in one of its forms by the human eye, it cannot 
change that form, but is, as it were, fettered by it. The 
Jinni must then use a stratagem which seems not to have 
occurred to the Irish leprechaun. He produces a form 
before himself like a screen, and then causes this screen to 
move away to one side; the eye of the observer follows it 
involuntarily, and so the Jinni escapes.” 17 The Jinn, 
indeed, have much in common with our own fairies. This 
affinity is well brought out in the description of a modern 
Persian rite which is (or was) observed by the Zoroastrians 
of Yezd and Kirman. I take it from a manuscript in Pro- 
fessor Browne’s collection.18 The author, Mirza Aqa Khan 
of Kirman, was a Babi and was executed together with 
several of his co-religionists at Tabriz in 1896. As regards 
the word pari, which I have rendered by “ fairy,” pari is 
often used as the Persian equivalent of the Arabic Finni; ® 
although it resembles fairy both in sound and meaning, the 
words are of quite different derivation. Our author has 
also another way of referring to these Persian fairies: he 
sometimes calls them az md bihtaran, i.e., “ they who are 
better than we,” a euphemism which reminds us of “ the 
good people ” of European fairydom. The rite which he 
describes is called sufra-sabzi, i.e., “ the table spread on the 
greensward,” or 2iydfat-i dukhtar-i Shah-i pariyān, i.e., “ the 
Feast for the Daughter of the Fairy King.” Its purpose is 

17 Macdonald, The religious attitude and life in Islam, p. 291. 

18 Numbered L4 in the forthcoming Catalogue. 

19 Generally with the meaning, “ good spirit.” 
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to propitiate the fairies whose anger has been aroused. Any 
Zoroastrian suffering from sickness or misfortune may 
avail himself of this means of relief. First of all, however, 
he must consult the priestesses of the rite,—certain old 
women acquainted with the proper ceremonies ; they alone 
are permitted to celebrate-it, and nothing can be done till 
their consent has been obtained. The rite is performed in 
the following manner :—One of these old women goes to 
‘the top of a hill, or beneath a leafy tree, or to a meadow 
with pleasant springs, taking with her a mirror, a cup of 
water, a piece of sugar-cane, a chafing-dish, some frank- 
incense, a pot of collyrium, and the égg of a black hen. 
She carries these articles in a wallet, which she deposits at 
sunset in a spot that has been previously swept clean and 
sprinkled with water; then she chants certain invocations 
to the Daughter of the Fairy King and departs, after having 
lighted a fire and thrown into it some seeds of rue. If any 
human being were to pass by while this was going on, all 
her trouble would be in vain. As soon as it is dark she 
returns with the sick man, or, if he be too ill to accompany 
her, she brings the wallet with all its contents to his bed- 
side; and he must then eat some of the sugar-cane and 
apply the collyrium to his eyes and look at his miserable 
face in the mirror and give ear to the auguries drawn by 
the old woman from the appeararicé of the egg. ` She may 
say, for instance,—‘‘ I see black and yellow : it is clear that 
you; have done a grave injury to the fairies and shown 
irreverence towards them. Either you have hurt a fairy’s 
head by spilling cold and dirty water on the ground, or you 
have kicked a new-born fairy in-the neighbourhood of-a 
well or on the bank of a running brook, or while beating 
your beast with a’cudgel you have struck your fairy twin, 
or, still worse, you have defiled some solitary place which 
the fairies haunt. -Your only remedy ‘is to give an entertain- 
ment to the Daughter of the Fairy King, in the hope that 
she will eat salt with you and pardon your offence ; other- 
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wise your malady will increase, and your plight will become 
more pitiful than ever.” 

If the sick man and his kinsfolk agree to entertain the 
Daughter of the Fairy King, they must, if they are rich, 
provide three victims for sacrifice, namely, a fowl, a sheep, 
and a pigeon, (and all three must be black); if they are 
poor, one victim will suffice. Then the old woman chooses 
a spot in some fairy-haunted glade or grove, and spreads 
the table for the feast. Her employers are expected to 
furnish many sorts of viands, which are usually prepared 
with oil of sesame: on the table there must also be placed 
dessert and sherbet and fruits and vegetables, including 
even barley for the horses of the fairies, together with 
scents and otto of roses and sweet herbs. With her own 
hand she slaughters the victims, taking care to pronounce 
no bismillah over them; for the fairies tremble and flee on 
hearing the name of Allah. At the moment of sacrifice 
she invokes with a loud voice the fairies of the mountains, 
plains, valleys, brooks and springs, orchards and meadows, 
and invites them to the feast given by so-and-so, mentioning 
his name, and adding that if he has sinned against them 
in any way she begs them to pardon his fault and accept 
his repentance. 

All these preparations must be completed before sunset, 
when the entertainment begins. Silence and solitude are 
indispensable. The old woman and her attendants move 
softly to and fro, hushing their voices lest the honoured 
guests should be offended, and keeping watch to prevent 
the intrusion of any stranger. But, should a black dog or 
cat approach the table, it is not to be driven away; on 
the contrary, it must be regarded as a fairy guest and 
treated kindly and respectfully. After an hour or two of 
the night has passed, the sick man must take a lighted 
candle or a lamp containing oil of sesame and let himself 
be guided by the old woman to the place where the feast is 
spread. Approaching the greensward table and laying his 
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hands upon his breast in the attitude of devotion, he must 
pronounce the following prayer which the old woman 
dictates to him :— 


“ Hail to thee, O Daughter of the Fairy King, and to you, 
O people who are better than we. By this bread and salt which 
ye have eaten and by this welcome which ye have accepted, I 
adjure and beseech you to pardon the fault of a poor ignorant 
wretch who is crying for mercy. Do ye in your majesty forgive 
me and close your eyes to whatsoever sin ye have seen me 
commit against you. Make me sound and well again very soon ! 
Grant my wish and heal my pain!” 


Then, falling on his knees, he kisses the table and expresses 
the utmost gratitude to the Daughter of the Fairy King 
for the honour she has done him by accepting his invitation. 
The old woman gives him a pinch of salt from the salt- 
cellar, applies collyrium to his eyes, and puts a mirror into 
his hand. If he finds himself looking like a man in good 
health, she declares that the entertainment has been 
successful ; but, if he looks no better than before, she tells 
him that, owing to the absence of some particular food or 
drink, the Daughter of the Fairy King is not satisfied with 
the entertainment and that another is necessary. “It often 
happens,” says the author, ‘‘ that a single person will give 
ten such entertainments one after the other.” Evidently 
these fairies or (shall we say ?) these priestesses were hard 
to please. I am sure you all sympathise with the poor 
invalid who looks at himself in the mirror, wondering 
whether he has done enough to deserve pardon for his 
offence. That is why I count upon your extending the 
same indulgence tome. Although the entertainment which 
I have been able to offer you is very far from being “ as 
good as a feast,” I venture to hope that you will not con- 
sider it wholly unacceptable. 
R. A. NicHotson. 


